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Mathra Das, Sanwal Das, and a large number of other lesser
luminaries of the court. The induction of a large number of Hindu
stalwarts of unquestioned loyalty was significant. The cry of a holy
war raised by the rebels warranted that step. Akbar took no
chances. The stakes were too high for a slip-up in circumspection.
Akbar's life-work, and also his future, hung in the balance. The
gravity of the crisis was not lost upon him, and it was, therefore,
not surprising that men whose fidelity was even slightly suspect
were either liquidated or left behind to serve in distant places.
Shah Mansur* was the most dangerous of them all. He was
strongly suspected of being in league with the rebels; his alleged
complicity with Muhammad Hakim was believed to have been
proved by the chance discovery of letters that passed between
the two. Akbar was in a dilemma. The Diwan was too crafty an
official to be left behind, and too unreliable to be given a position
of trust in the expedition. The Emperor chose the lesser danger;
he took Mansur with him as his personal adviser in the hope that
subsequent events might disprove the evidence of his tie-up with
Hakim. But when the Emperor was in camp near Panipat, an
emissary from Raja Man Singh brought yet another set of letters
alleged to have been written by Shah Mansur to Mirza Hakim.
These had been found in the personal baggage of Muhammad
Shadman, an Afghan General killed in an engagement with the
Mughal forces near Attock. This evidence was found conclusive,
Akbar confronted the Shah with a charge of treason, and ordered
him to be hanged on a tree near Kot Katchwaha. The punishment
ineted out to Mansur perhaps served as a timely warning to others
who might have been engaged in the disloyal, double game of
travelling with Akbar to side with Hakim in the end. The voice
of treason was heard no more. In Mansur's death Akbar lost a
brilliant accountant, a man who provided the basis of land and
administrative reforms associated with the reign of the great
Mughal.
Some historians voice a suspicion that the letters, on the basis
of which Mansur was put to death, were forged, by courtiers aspir-
ing to hold the lucrative post of the Diwan. It is also suggested
that the forgeries were master-minded by Raja Todar Mai. He
*Akbar had reinstated Shah Mansur as Diwan when he found that his
dismissal had failed to mollify the insurgents.